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recognize that Bolshevism enters to fill a vacuum. It will come here 
[England] as to every other country, if ever our bankruptcy of 
policy becomes complete " (p. 288). 

In the last chapter Mr. Penty offers his solution of the problem. 
Sweep away Roman law; follow the trade-union movement back to 
the medieval gild; control currency by again establishing the just 
price. Regulation of currency is at the heart of the economic prob- 
lem, and through that of the political and social problem as well. 

To solve the problem of currency by the institution of a Just Price 
under a system of Guilds for the regulation of exchanges, and the 
adjustment of balance between demand and supply, is to bring order 
into the economic problem at its active center. ... By such means the 
reconstruction of society would proceed upon orderly lines. All that 
it would be necessary to do would be for the democratic movement to 
exert steady and constant pressure over a decade or so, and society 
would be transformed without so much as a riot, much less a 
revolution [pp. 200-201]. 

Mr. Penty has produced a stimulating book, one which is enliv- 
ened on nearly every page by the author's pet hobbies or aversions. 
It contains much to challenge preconceived or thoughtlessly accepted 
notions. But it is a question if the author might not have presented 
a more truthful picture had he spent some time in the impartial ex- 
amination of sources, or, failing that, in consulting somewhat more 
assiduously the " lying historians ". 

Austin P. Evans. 

Columbia University. 

America and the New Era : A Symposium on Social Recon- 
struction. Edited by Elisha M. Friedman. New York, E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1920. — xxx, 500 pp. 

In addition to a foreword by Mr. Herbert Hoover and two intro- 
ductory chapters on social and political perspectives contributed by 
the editor, there are in this book twenty-six essays written by as many 
authors. These essays are grouped under four general headings, as 
follows : " Social Progress versus Cycles of Change " ; " Some Eco- 
nomic Aspects of Social Problems " ; " The New Nationalism " ; 
and " The Conservation of Human Resources ". 

As one might expect, the articles differ from one another as to 
method and interest. Some are keenly analytic and scientific ; some 
chiefly polemical and exhortatory; a few merely factual; two or 
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three have no apparent merit of any sort. Possibly a brief outline 
of two of the more interesting and well-written essays will serve to 
give the reader at least a general idea of what he may expect to find 
in the volume. For this purpose we may select Dr. Horace Kallen's 
" The International Mind ; its Character and Conditions "as a good 
example of the analytic type, and Prof. C. A. Ellwood's " War and 
Social Evolution " as typical of the exhortatory sort. 

Dr. Kallen's first proposition is that public opinion was as culpable 
as statesmanship in bringing about the blunders of the peace treaty. 
He urges that in regard to international questions public opinion has 
been formed on a wrong basis — a basis of propaganda and artificially 
developed national egoism. With such a basis for public opinion 
naturally there was no such thing in existence as an international 
mind, in spite, of the fact that the term had been coined some years 
before the outbreak of the war. The very groups that were respon- 
sible for the use of the phrase had failed to perceive that " to be- 
come permanent contents of the minds of men group relations must 
be relevant to their daily lives " (p. 55). Unfortunately the League 
of Nations creates no machinery by which an international mind of 
this sort may be fabricated. It is true that Article XXIII of the 
Covenant (i. e. the article relating to labor, natives of backward re- 
gions, traffic in women and children etc.) contains a set of principles 
that would come straight home to the daily lives of the plain men 
and women of the world, if the principles were honestly and demo- 
cratically applied. Unfortunately such provision as is made for 
their application is bureaucratic and paternalistic. It is obvious that 
Dr. Kallen is not over-optimistic about the efficacy of the League in 
promoting a healthy international public opinion, but he is not with- 
out hope. If liberals work steadily and effectively for freedom in 
education, and democracy in industry at home, and at the same time 
throw their influence in favor of a program of amendment of the 
Covenant so as to reconcile the economic order with the political 
and thus bring the individual citizen-worker to a point of habitual 
action with respect to international affairs, we may still realize the 
age-long dream of universal peace. 

Professor Ellwood's essay is on a related subject but his method 
of reasoning is quite the opposite of that of Dr. Kallen. By appeal- 
ing to anthropology, history and sociology he undertakes to prove 
that war is not universal and inevitable but is transitory and, with 
fuller social development, avoidable. With this proof it is not neces- 
sary to quarrel, although some of the evidence adduced seems quite 
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insufficient to the reviewer. But how are we to render war avoid- 
able? The answer is found in a number of musts and wills. " Soci- 
ologists in general ", he affirms, " are practically unanimous in con- 
cluding that the real causes of war are always in the mores. . . . 
Where the mores of a people are non-militant no war results no 
matter what the external geographic and economic conditions may be. 
On the other hand, with war-like mores the most trifling things may 
be the occasion of war " (p. 39) . The remedy is very simple. " We 
must replace the mores of barbarism in our politics, business, and 
general social life by the mores of civilization" (p. 39). We can- 
not exactly "swear off" our barbarous mores, that is, not all at 
once, but we can gradually rid ourselves of them "by that organ- 
ized, systematized process of learning which we term ' education ' " 
(p. 45). In conclusion Prof. Ellwood says: 

Aristotle had the theory that the purpose of tragedy was to purge 
the human soul. So the tragedy of the Great War may possibly 
purge our civilization of the influences which have lingered in it from 
the barbarous past and which have threatened its disruption. Through 
making us take thought it may possibly enable us to build a new and 
a true civilization, one based upon the recognition of the solidarity of 
humanity and with service rather than power as its final standard 
(p. 47). 

Thus might have written Rev. John Roach Straton or Dr. Frank 
Crane. This is said with no intention whatever of belittling the 
very great value of good preaching, but merely to call attention to 
the fact that this book written by doctors of philosophy quite fre- 
quently steps outside what might fairly be considered its proper 
bounds and encroaches upon the fields of the doctors of divinity. 
Their biblical text may be found in the sixth chapter, eighth verse, 
of Micah : " He hath showed thee, O man, what is good ; and what 
doth Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, to love kindness, and 
walk humbly with thy God?" 

And how shall we fulfil this ancient injunction of the Hebrew 
prophet in this third decade of the twentieth century? Diverse as 
are these essays in many respects, in the answer to this question we 
find their unifying theme. They urge us to abandon laissez-faire, 
even as one hundred years ago men and women possessed of the 
same zeal for righteousness as these twenty-six were recommending 
its adoption. The slogan for America in the new era should be 
conscious social control. 

B. B. Kendrick. 



